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THE SOURCE OF POWER. 


D. L. Moody, addressing his friends, said : 
“Eight years ago I was anxious for ministers and 
workers to see this truth and seek for this power. 
{ remember that dear man, the Rev. James Robert- 
son, of Newington, telling me that, when the work 
began in Edinburgh, he could only preach once a 
week. He was suffering from heart disease. He 
prayed and the Spirit of God came upon him; he 
seemed to be anointed for his burial. ‘ And now,’ 
said he, ‘ I have preached eight times a week for a 
month, and enjoy better health than for years gone.’ 

‘I can myself go back almost twelve years, and 
remember two holy women who used to come to 
my meetings. It was delightful to see them there. 
When I began to preach, I could tell by the ex- 
pression of their faces that they were praying for 
me. At the close of the Sabbath meeting they 
would say to me, ‘ We have been praying for you.’ 
I said, ‘ Why don’t you pray for the people?’ They 
answered, ‘ You meed the power.’ ‘J need the 
power!’ I said to myself; ‘ Why, I thought I had 
power.’ I had a Jarge Sabbath-school, and the 
largest congregation in Chicago. There were some 
conversions at the time. I was, in a sense, satis- 
fied. But right along these two godly women kept 
praying for me, and their earnest talk about 
‘anointing for special service,’ set me thinking. I 
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asked them to come and talk with me, and we got 
down on our knees. They poured out their hearts 
that I might receive an anointing from the Holy 
Spirit, and there came a great hunger into my soul. 
I did not know what it was. J began to cry as I 
never did before. The hunger increased. I really 
felt that I did not want to live any longer if I coudd 
not have this power for service. Then came the 
Chicago fire. I was burnt out of house and home 
at two o’clock in the morning. This did not so 
much affect me ; my heart was full of the yearning 
for divine power. I was to go on a special mission 
to raise funds for the homeless, but my heart was 
not in the work of begging. I could not appeal. 

I was crying all the time that God would fill me 
with His Spirit. Well, one day, in the city of 

New York—oh, what a day ! I cannot describe it ; 

I seldom refer to it; it is almost too sacred an ex- 
perience to name. Paul had an experience of 
which he never spoke for fourteen years. I can 
only say, God then revealed Himself to me, and I 
had such an experience of His love that I had to ask 
Him to stay His hand. I went to preaching again. 

I did not present any new truths. The sermons 
were not different; and yet hundreds were con- 
verted. I would not now be placed back where I 
was before that blessed experience if you would 
give me all Glasgow—it would be as the small dust 
of the balance. I tell you it is a sad day when a 
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convert goes into the church, and that’s the last 
you hear of him. If, however, you want this power 
for some selfish end—as, for example, to gratify 
your own ambition—you will not get it. ‘No 
flesh,’ says God, ‘shall glory in My presence.’ 
May He empty us of self, and fill us with His 
Spirit.” 
From the (London) Christian. 
THE PRAYER OF FAITH.* 


The lives of Dorothea Trudel and of Pastor 
Blumhardt are well known to many readers, but the 
unprecedented attention now given to the subject 
of Faith-healing will lead many to study for the 
first time these simple, yet startling records of 
supernatural healing in modern times; and a care- 
ful study of these records, which are supported 
by abundant reliable testimony, will tend at once 
to establish the conviction that the prayer of faith 
still saves the sick; and to prevent the extrava- 
gances which, in many minds, and in the teaching 
of not a few, are associated with this belief. 

For thirty years the work begun by Dorothea 
Trudel in the little Swiss village of Mannedorf 
has continued to grow. She died in 1863, while 
the second house for her patients was in course of 
erection, There are now ten houses under the 
management of her successor, M. Zeller, who 
was formerly her helper, and who is also largely 
engaged in the work of an evangelist. The ante- 
cedents of Miss Trudel bespeak confidence in her 
character and work. Her mother showed her the 
way of faith by a life of the most beautiful devo- 
tion and trust in circumstances of great and mani- 
fold trial. Sickness among her workpeople, and 
her own sympathy and prayerfulness, occasioned 
the first experience of the ‘gift of healing,’ 
and from this time her prayers were constantly 
and increasingly sought, with the result, in many 
of the most desperate cases, of unquestionable 
cures. 

Persecution, which was intended to destroy her 
work, only subjected it to the most searching ex- 
amination, with the result of justification by the 
Supreme Court, and some of the highest person- 
ages, including Professor Tholuck, testified to its 
genuineness and value. 

*The work of Pastor Blumhardt was equally 
unsought. The great institution of Bad Boll was 
distinctly the result of the village pastor’s prayers 
for the sick, who crowded about him, more than 
one hundred towns and villages being represented 
in his congregation on a single Sabbath morning. 
He was even more noted for his discernment of 
spirits and wise counsel than for his power in 
sickness, and nothing in the story of his steadily 
growing work, or in his placid and genial counte- 
nance, will allow the suspicion of fanaticism. 
Blumhardt died in 1880, but Bad Boll continues to 


* Dorothea Trudel; or, The Prayer of Faith. Translated trom the 
German,by D. M.P., 1s. Pastor Blumhardt and his Work, by Rev. 
W. Guest, 1s. Morgan & Scott. The Ministry of Healing; or, 
Miracles of Cure in all Ages. By A. J. Gordon, D. D., Boston. ss. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 
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be a house of prayer and healing, under the man. 
agement of his two sons. 

We note the important points on which these 
divinely accredited healers differed from the faith. 
healing teachers who are mostly followed among 
us. None of the three regarded healing as a right 
which should be claimed by every Christian. “ It 
is not professed to heal all,’’ says the author of 
Miss Trudel’s biography; ‘‘it is not even ex- 
pected that the answer to prayer will be im. 
mediate.” 

Of Blumhardt we read, ‘‘ he possessed a keen. 
ness of spiritual insight that judged, with rarely 
mistaken accuracy, whether the removal or the 
continuance of disease would be in accord with 
the will of God.”” We are also told that on one 
occasion ‘* The pastor and his wife were deeply 
anxious: they were watching the sick-bed of their 
youngest child, not six months old.’’ Of Zeller, 
we are told, ‘‘ He does not hold that all sickness 
is the result of sin, or unbelief, nor does he ignore 
that holiness is intended to be worked out through 
chastening, and that in this, as in all ages, God 
gives grace to rejoice in suffering.” 

In accordance with this we have failures frankly 
acknowledged, while in some of these cases the 
fact that great spiritual blessing was obtained by 
those who went away unhealed in body was evidence 
that the physical boon was not withheld on ac- 
count of the lack of spiritual receptivity. Faith 
did not prevent typhus fever from attacking the 
Homes at Mannedorf on two occasions, and on 
the first of these Miss Trudel died, at the age of 
48, having in the course of her illness made the 
same mistake as Oliver Cromwell, for, feeling 
‘free from fever, she asked for her clothes, re- 


_marking, ‘ Now I am well again I must get up and 


acknowledge that all my illness was only a trick of 
the devil’s!’”” 

The difficulties and achievements of prayer for 
the sick are suggested by the following extracts 
from the record of Zeller’s work: ‘No disease is 
found to be more obstinate than epilepsy ; ”’ ‘‘ per- 
haps there is hardly any disease which resists be- 
lieving prayer for such a long time as epilepsy ;” 
** we have had many wonderful answers to prayer 
for poor drunkards and epileptic persons.’’ Such 
extreme cases as cancer, almost unapproachably 
offensive, and illness judged by physicians to in- 
volve mortification of the bowels, are attested to 
have been cured, the latter immediately, though 
death was confidently expected before morning. 

The third volume named above is, as far as we 
know, the fullest examination of Faith Healing yet 
given to the public. 

It isa candid, thorough, and highly intelligent 
inquiry, in which the author considers, in succes 
sive chapters, ‘‘The Testimony of Scripture,” 
‘¢of Reason,’ ‘of the Church,” “of Theolo- 
gians,”’ ‘‘ of Missions,’’ ‘of the Adversary,” “of 
Experience,” and ‘of the Healed.’’ The chap- 
ter on the testimony of the Church is especially 
remarkable, as furnishing evidence which will be 
new and surprising to most, of the prevalence of 
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Faith cures throughout the first three centuries, 
and.in connection with all great revivals of evan- 
gelical faith afterwards. The author truly ob- 
serves that the worldly age of Constantine is a 
significant date at which to fix, as some have done, 
the termination of the age of miracles. The evi- 
dence which Dr. Gordon had collected seems to 
have inclined him, in one or two of the later pas- 
sages Of his book, toward an extreme conclusion, 
but his position is, on the whole, that of Blum- 
hardt, Trudel, and Zeller, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract: ‘‘It is as true here, as in any 
other field, that God acts sovereignly and accord- 
ing to his own determinate counsel. He sees it 
best to recover one person at the instance of his 
people’s prayer, and He may see it best to withhold 
such recovery for the time from another.” 


= 


Abridged from the English ‘‘ Western Morning News,” 
THE LATE ALFRED LLOYD FOX. 


[The unexpected tidings of the death of Al‘tted 
Lloyd Fox, of Penmere, Falmouth, England, on 
the 23d of Sixth month last, filled many hearts in 
this country with sorrow, for he was well known 
to not a few Americans both for his generous hospi- 
tality and for his active interest in Syrian missions. 
He was a companion and aider of Eli Jones in his 
labors in Palestine. The following is a just and 
appreciative tribute to his memory : ] 

Although for many years Mr. Fox had not taken 
any active part in business, or in public affairs other 
than philanthropic engagements, his well-known 
sterling character and unostentatious benevolence 
demand more than a passing notice of his death. 

During his business partnership he received the 
appointment of consul or vice-consul for the Otto- 
man Empire, France, Sweden and Norway, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal, and other countries. He assisted 
in starting a manufacturing business at Penrhyn, 
which has since developed into one of great import- 
ance for that district. On his marriage in 1864, 
he retired from active business life, and devoted 
himself entirely to philanthropic objects. He was 
president of the Misericordia Society, chairman of 
the British and Foreign Schools Committee, and 
an active member and treasurer of the Town Mission 
and Bethel Societies, and to the Bible Society and 
other institutions of a similar character he devoted 
much of his time. The Polytechnic Society Savings 
Bank, and other kindred institutions, will in him 
lose a most generous and willing helper. The 
poor, the distressed, and the sick found in hima 
ready and practical friend. His philanthropy did 
not, however, end at home. 

For many years he devoted no inconsiderable 
portion of his time and means to the cause of 
Christian missions in the East. The Holy Land 
seemed to possess for him not only a peculiar charm, 
but a special claim. On two occasions he accom- 
panied ministers of the Society of Friends from 
England or from the other side of the Atlantic into 
those most interesting fields of Misssionary labor. 
The map of those Syrian districts which he had so 
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specially under his care was a constant companion. 
He lived to see that the exertions to which he had 
so freely contributed time, attention, and substance, 
were blessed with success. Mission stations, schools, 
training institutions, hospitals, rose, and the bless- 
ings of Christianity are now spreading amongst a 
population who will be true mourners when they 
hear of the death of one whose interest in them 
never abated. The constant care involved in such 
enterprises as'these is only known to those who have 
participated in similar work. Not only had the 
prejudices and difficulties on the spot to be removed, 
but buildings had to be erected, and sites purchased, 
sometimes amongst those whose endeavor it was 
to hinder rather than help. The aid of consular 
authorities had to be sought, and, when circum- 
stances required it, the support of the home 
Government obtained, in order that powers might 
be conferred and necessary facilities granted by 
Eastern authorities, not always the most ready to 
give assistance to missionary enterprise. 

Mr. Fox was an active member, like others of 
his family, of the Society of Friends. In 1877 
that body ‘‘acknowledged”’ him as one of their 
recognized ministers. His addresses were never 
lengthy, but, coming from a heart full of love to 
God, he preached the simple Gospel of Christ as 
he had received it. He took an active part in the 
various meetings and objects of the Society, visiting 
Scotland and the Shetland Islands, the Scilly 
Islands, and South France, leaving sunny memories 
behind him wherever he went. In life his faith had 
been an active faith—it proved on his death-bed a 
living faith. The perfect peace which a trust in 
his Saviour’s love gave him continued undiminished 
to the very end. 


Extract from a Letter from Henry S. Newman to the London Friend 


ON GENEROSITY IN GIVING. 


Friends have large sums of money to invest in 
American land mortgages, we find them keen 
buyers at Christie’s Art Treasure sales, we are 
almost startled time after time by revelations of the 
wealth Friends have accumulated, and yet with re- 
gard to their subscriptions the barometer stands 
statu quo. Weare annually warned officially against 
the danger of accumulating wealth, and yet the dan- 
ger goes onaccumulating. There are at the present 
time only twelve Friends in Great Britain wno con- 
tribute £100 a year to the Friends’ Foreign Mis- 
sion Association, while two or three have contribu- 
ted nobly. Other seven Friends contribute £50 a 
year; other eight give amounts of £25, while 
fifty-three give £10 each. The real questions to 
consider are the claims the Lord’s work has upon 
us and what proportion our contributions bear to 
the donor’s annual income, and for those of us 
with smaller means to consider whether our guinea 
or two guineas ought reasonably to satisfy our con- 
sciences. In the Syrian, Armenian, and Indian 
Missions we are working amid Mohammedan popu- 
lations. The pious Moslem gives one-fifth of his 
income to religious purposes, and the servant who 
waits at our table is often far more generous in her 
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contribution relatively than the master and mistress 
she waits on. Would not many a Friend who now 


gives his #5 be happier if he made it £50, and if | 


some who give £10 were to sit down quickly and 
write £100? The Society of Friends is notoriously 
wealthy in proportion to its numbers, but we com- 
pare poorly with others in the rate of eur contribu- 
tions to foreign missions. Take one report, that of the 
Wesleyan Methodists. In one year, irrespective 
of legacies, I find forty-three donations and sub- 
scriptions for at least £100, including sums of 
£500, £400, and £200. Thatis, although the 
Methodists, like ourselves, have many home claims, 
they have learned to give liberally to foreign 
missions. A large number of their most liberal 
contributors are well-to-do tradesmen and un- 
married ladies. It is really the conscience of 


Friends that needs to be aroused, and surely 
nothing is better calculated to raise the moral 
standard of any Church than the instances of life- 
consecration to the work we are witnessing on tne 
part of the young. 


Site 
From The American Missionary. 


THE COLORED PEOPLE AT THE NEW 
ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


Examination papers from schools were very num- 
erous, showing proficiency in penmanship, spelling, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, free drawing, gram- 
mar and translations from the classics; fine needle- 
work of all kinds; millinery ; dress-making, tailor- 
ing ; portrait and landscape painting in oil, water- 
colors and crayon ; photography ; sculpture; models 
of steamboats, locomotives, stationary engines, and 
railway cars ; cotton presses, plows, cultivators, and 
reaping machines ; wagons, buggies ; tools of almost 
all kinds, from the hammer of the carpenter to the 
finely-wrought forceps of the dentist; piano and 
organ (both pipe and reed) making; carpentry, 
cabinet-making ; upholstery ; tin smithing ; black- 
smithing ; boot and shoe making ; basket and broom 
making ; pottery, plain and glazed ; brick-making ; 
agricultural products, including all the cereals and 
fruits raised in the country; silk-worm culture; 
fruit preserving ; flour from a mill, and machinery 
from a foundry owned by a colored man ; patented 
inventions and improvements, nearly all of them 
useful and practical, were quite numerous; drugs 
and medicines ; stationery, printing and publishing. 

Some of the articles on exhibition are worthy of 
special mention—a black walnut pulpit, in design 
and finish as beautiful and tasteful as any church 
might wish ; a sofa finely upholstered, and the cov- 
ering embroidered with artistically executed needle- 
work, showing four prominent events in the life of 
Toussaint l’Ouverture ; a chandelier, very beautiful 
in design and finely finished; a complete set of 
dentist’s instruments, in polish and finish remark- 
able ; a little engine, made by a silversmith of Knox- 
ville, who was a slave, and who has become a skilled 
workman of local reputation. He never worked 
in a shop till he had one of his own. He learned 
the use of tools without any instruction, These 
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| articles would certainly merit attention, even if put 
in competition with similar specimens of the very 
best workmanship. 

Neither the negroes nor their friends have any 
reason to regret that an exhibit was made. It was 
in every sense of the word creditable. It marks a 
progress simply wonderful, when all the circum. 
stances are taken into the account. It is prophetic 
of a very hopeful future. It demonstrates that the 
negro race can enter every profession and calling 
in which the white man is found, It proclaims in 
tones that no one should misunderstand, that he 
who writes or speaks of the colored people should 
be careful how he pronounces judgment in regard 
to their capacity. They should be given a white 
man's chance. No trade nor occupation should be 
closed against them. Open doors should welcome 
to honorable competition, white and black alike, 
Let this be so, and in less than half a century 
there will not be a trade, nor profession, nor calling, 
in which black men will not be faund in the front, 





TWO YOUNG HEROES. 


On the bluff above Hovious’s Beach, where lies 
the hull of the wrecked Alice Buck, the incident 
most talked about was the saving of the lives of 
three of the wrecked crew by two young men— 
Silas Hovious and Frank Hale, each aged nineteen 
years, and sons of neighboring ranchers. 

Two of the sailors managed to reach the shore 
unassisted, and found their way to the house of 
Hovious. The boy Silas,and his father ran to the 
edge of the bluff, where Mrs. Hovious and others 
soon followed. 

Some time before any human form was distin. 
guished in the surf, pitiful cries for assistance were 
heard. Silas, at last, by standing on the edge of 
the bluff, and looking down its hundred feet of al- 
most straight sides, discovered a man clinging toa 
plank and being tossed about in the breakers. 

He told of his discovery, but none of the men 
dared to attempt the descent of the cliff in the for- 
lorn hope of rescuing the man. 

Silas, after waiting a moment, said: ‘ Mother, 
I can’t bear to hear that man’s cries ;’’ and, before 
he could be stopped, threw off his coat and swung 
himself over the bluff. He was instantly joined by 
young Hale, Standing on the beach yesterday, 
Mrs. Hovious told a reporter the story. 

‘¢ How those boys got down there [ don’t know. 
You can see for yourself that a goat couldn’t climb 
there. But somehow they reached that narrow 
ledge of rock you see down there, over which the 
waves break. 

‘¢ Frank Hale picked up a piece of rope thrown 
upon the rock by a wave, and the boys together 
threw one end of it out to the sailor. 

‘« He made a grab for it, but missed it, and the 
back current carried him out of reach. The next 
wave brought him in almost to their feet, but he 
missed the rope again. 

‘¢T was afraid he would clutch at the boys’ ankles 
and drag one of them out with him. I begged of 
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the men standing about to go down and help the 
boys. One man standing near me was himself a 
sailor, but none of them dared to make the attempt. 

‘Once more the waves brought the man in, 
looking more dead than alive. This time the boys 
took hold of the middle of the rope, and each threw 
out an end. 

“The sailor caught the rope this time, but the 
boys hadn’t strength to pull him out of the water, 
and he hadn’t strength to drag himself up to the 
ledge where they were standing. 

‘« But the boys somehow crept along the slippery, 
steep rocks, until they reached that spot down there 
where you see the beach .begins. Then they 
dragged him out of the water, and he was taken up 
to our house. 

“We thought for a long time he would die, but 
a warm fireplace and hard rubbing with rum brought 
him around at last. The boys brought two more 
men up to the house pretty soon after that.” —San 
Francisco Call. 


o 


SCHOCL. 


THE Trustees of Bryn Mawr College intend that 
the modern languages shall receive as full con- 
sideration in the instruction given in the College 
as the Greek and Latin. They desire that the for- 


mer shall be taught with as much care and precision 
as the latter and by professors equally learned. 

In order that French, Italian and Spanish may 
be taught in the best manner, they have appointed 


F, James Stiirzinger, Ph. D., to be Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages in the College. Dr. 
Stirzinger is a native of Switzerland and a Protest- 
ant. Asa Swiss he speaks French as his mother 
tongue. After attendance at the Universities of 
Marburg and Leipsic in Germany, and at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, he took his degree of Ph. D. at the 
University of Ziirich in 1879. He afterwards spent 
two years in study in London, Cambridge and Ox- 
ford, and has been Privat-docent at the University 
of Bonn for the past three years. He has written 
several monographs upon subjects connected 
with the French, Italian and Spanish languages, 
which are highly esteemed by the best Romance 
scholars of Europe. 

THE following particulars are from the Student 
for Eighth month : 

Bloomingdale Academy will have Hiram Hadley 
as Principal the coming year. 

Isaac M. Cox has been appointed to the Chair of 
Greek at Wilmington College, Ohio. 

Enos L. Doan, class of ’85, Haverford, goes to 
asist Isaac T. Johnson in his school at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The school is in the care of Hicksite 
Friends. 

Germantown Academy, Penna., an undenomi- 
national school of high standing, dating back to 
colonial times, has been preparing a number of 
boys for Haverford College. 

The Commissioner of Education reports that in 
the South the ‘school enrolment of white children 
has increased 297,185, and of the colored children 
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199,231, during the past two years. The total 
expenditure for public schools in 1884 was $r7,- 
053,467, an increase of $2,232,495 over that of 
1882. 

Whittier College, Iowa, has gained so much the 
past year under the care of John Morgan, of Plain- 
field, Ind., that the Trustees have concluded to 
solicit funds to rebuild next year. The larger part 
of the pupils are yet in a preparatory course, but 
are working up. De Pauw (formerly Asbury) 
University, has conferred the degree of A. M. on 
Professor Morgan. 

The new building at Westtown is being rapidly 
pushed forward. A considerable part of the foun- 
dation walls is laid, and some of the floor joists 
are down. A beginning has been made with the 
brown stone, which is to extend from the ground 
to the window-sills of the first floor. The moving 
of the boys’ school building has been successfully 
accomplished, and it will soon be ready for any use 
for which it may be wanted. In view of its prob- 
able future occupancy by laboratories, drawing- 
rooms, and workshops, the name of ‘ Industrial 
Hall’ has been applied to it. Though this has 
been done unofficially, the title seems likely to ob- 
tain a permanent hold. 

The promise for Haverford next year is good, 
ninety students being now entered. This, in the 
face of recent rise in cost of board and tuition, is 
encouraging to the management of the College. 

Allen C. Thomas and Henry Carvill Lewis are 
absent in Europe engaged in preparation for future 
work in the College. Seth K. Gifford returns after 
two years’ absence. Alphonse N. Van Daell, 
LL. D., is to give instruction in French the coming 
year, Joseph L. Markley comes in in place of W. 
Earl Morgan, who goes to Spiceland Academy, 
Indiana, as assistant in the observatory. The other 
officers remain the same. 


————_—_+e- 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


WITH A VIEw to fairness in regard to all asserted 
facts, we give place to the following paragraphs 
from the ation : 

‘* The Fourth of July marked the completion of 
one year since the prohibitory law went into opera- 
tion in Iowa. A careful review of its effect is pre- 
sented by the Davenport Democrat, which address- 
ed a series of comprehensive inquiries to the au- 
thorities of twenty-eight cities and large towns, and 
received replies from the Mayors in four-fifths of 
the cases and in the other fifth from the City Clerk, 
the City Marshal, or a trustworthy correspondent. 
‘Is the sale of liquor openly carried on?’ was an- 
swered in the affirmative by half the Mayors, in- 
cluding those of all the larger cities; the others say 
that the traffic is known to be clandestinely carried 
on. The whole number of saloons in operation is 
reported as 916, against only 770 before the law 
went into effect, and in most of the larger cities the 
increase has been marked—in Council Bluffs from 
50 to 75; in Burlington from 68 to 10g, and in 
Davenport from 130 to 150. Under the old sys- 
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tem every large place levied a heavy license tax 
upon the seller, ranging as high as $1000, which 
produced an annual revenue of $26,000 in Daven- 
port and $27,000 in Burlington. Of course, no 
license can now be lawfully issued, but by a shame- 
ful arrangement the authorities in four cities grant 
licenses for the sale of ‘legal drinks,’ such as 
lemonade and soda water, with a clear understand- 
ing on both sides that the saloon-keepers may vend 
beer or whisky. Finally, the Democrat asked: 
‘From your experience in an official capacity, do 
you regard the repeal of the present law as advisa- 
ble?’ With scarcely an exception, the authorities 
of all the leading cities reply emphatically in the 
affirmative. . j ‘ : 

‘* In some small places the Davenport investiga- 
tor found that liquor selling did not prevail, but this 
was not by reason of the law. It was because 
public sentiment frowned upon the traffic. In such 
places the existence of a statute upon the subject 
is a matter of no consequence, since the people 
themselves keep the business under the ban. But it 
is not in country villages that the evils of intemper- 
ance are most serious ; it is in the large cities that 
drunkenness prevails. For the greater part of the 
State the passage of the prohibitory law was of no 
importance, since it was not needed and would not 
change the existing situation. But in cities every- 
where there is imperative need of effective checks 
upon indiscriminate liquor selling. Such checks 
did exist under the old license system, but they have 
now disappeared, and more saloons are in opera- 
tion than before, while except in four cases the 
keepers pay nothing for the privilege. The four 
cities where the authorities are in open conspiracy 
with the sellers are really worse off than the rest, 
for no amount of revenue can compensate for such 
unblushing contempt of the law by those sworn to 
execute it.” 

While the inference is not, in our judgment, to 
be drawn from the above that, as a sweeping propo- 
sition, ‘‘ Prohibition does not prohibit,’’— it does 
appear to be shown that the support of an enlight- 
ened public opinion is necessary to the carrying out 
of prohibition, and that such public opiniun must, 
for effectiveness, be voiced and embodied by the 
action of energetic citizens, such as constitute the 
‘*Law and Order Societies’? in various places. 
Moreover, we believe that imperfect restrictive laws, 
carried out, are better than absolute prohibition on 
the statute-bock, allowed to become a dead letter 
because of popular resistance or indifference. 

———_ —_ +e 

Amonc the archives of the Virginia Meeting re- 
cently sent to Baltimore for safe keeping, is a copy 
of an address to the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 
1792 by Friends of Philadelphia, from which we 
make the following extract. It contains a truth 
that we need to be reminded of at the present 
time, in view of the tendency in some quarters to 
demand the widest possib!e latitude for individual 
action, even in direct contradiction to the well- 


established principles and testimonies of the Society 
of Friends. 
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‘*Liberty of conscience is every man’s un- 
doubted right, and no less the right of every re- 
ligious society, and as no man ought to be forcibly 
imposed upon in that respect, neither should any 
religious society suffer itself to be imposed upon 
against its judgment by any man, whatever his pre- 
tence may be; nor is that man who attempts it 
doing as he would be done by in such attempt, or 
showing that regard to the conscience of the body, 
which he claims for his own conscience. The re. 
ligious liberty of a person consists not in a power 
to impose himself upon any religious society 
against the rules of its communion, but in a free- 
dom to join himself to one whose rules, doctrine 
and worship are conformable to his conscience ; or 
to disjoin himself from one where any or all of 
them are not so.’’—Jnterchange. 


“oe 


THE SuMNER ANTI WAR Essay FunpD.—The 
following authoritative statement was received by 
the writer ashort time ago from President Eliot, 
of Harvard University, relative to the anti-war 
essay fund bequeathed by the late Charles Sumner 
to the authorities of the above institution; the in- 
terest of said fund to be paid to the best essay by 
any student or graduate ot Harvard on “ Uni- 
versal Peace and the Method by which war may be 
Permanently Suspended.”’ President Eliot states 
that while there is such a fund as above described, 
‘it is not yet large enough to provide the prizes 
out of the interest. The fund is accumulating, 
and now amounts to £375. The prize will be an- 
nounced and awarded in the course of a few 
years.”’—Josiah W. Leeds, in Herald of Peace. 


oo ——____—_ 


RURAL, 


THIN THE Fruit.—Thinning fruit on the trees 
is work that will be in order now and until the 
crop is ready to harvest. It may look like a big 
job, and one that would not pay, to thin the fruit 
ona large orchard of large overbearing trees. 
There is work in it, and perhaps it would not pay. 
Each must judge for himself as to the prospects 
of profit from the operation. It certainly will not 
pay to thin fruit that at last will be fit only for 
cider, or for feeding to cattle or hogs. What we 
claim is that good fruit that is to be marketed when 
grown, will bring much better prices, and that the 
trees will bear quite as many bushels, if, in many 
cases, one-half of the number of specimens are 
removed before they are done growing. A large 
pear or apple will always bring more than two 
small ones of equal weight; and often the large 
fruit will sell when the small would find no market 
at all, This is particularly true in years of over- 
abundance. 

It doesn’t look now as if apples or pears would 
be excessively plenty this season ; and what good 
fruit there is will probably sell for fair prices. But 
many trees have the habit of overbearing whenever 
they bear at all. Every deformed specimen, and 
every one having an insect in it should be picked 
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off early in the season, that the strength of the 
tree may expend itself on perfect fruit only. The 
wormy fruit should be destroyed or placed where 
the worms will die. Deep burial in the earth will 
usually kill; so will fire and water. Cattle, sheep 
and swine will economically use up wormy fruit 
that is nearly ripe. Very green fruit is of little 
value as food for stock. 

Children can be trusted to doa good deal of 
the work of thinning fruit, after being taught how. 
They are light, and can climb over the trees or up 
ladders easier than can heavy adults. An aid in 
the work will be a little swallow-tailed, or forked- 
shaped instrument, made out of an old file and 
inserted in the end of a light pole. The fork can 
be passed under the stem of an apple or pear, 
when, by a turn or twist of the pole‘in the hand, 
the stem will be broken and the fruit will fall to 
the ground. It is a pretty good rule to take out 
one of every pair of apples or pears hanging from 
the same spur. Wherespecimens touch each other, 
the codlin moth is quite apt to deposit an egg: 
and then both specimens are ruined. Do not be 
afraid to thin severely when the fruit is small and 
overabundant. We seldom realize that a tree is 
overbearing till the weight begins to endanger 
breaking of the branches.—V. Z. Farmer. 

FEEDING Mitch Cows.—As a rule before the 
end of the month of August, many pastures will 
become dry and the feed get so short that unless 
the cows are fed at the barn night and morning, 
the flow of milk will fall below what is desirable. 
Just how much to feed each cow is sometimes a 
very difficult question to decide; the farmer will 
exercise his best judgment and feed to each animal 
the amount he thinks will be the most profit. An 
intelligent farmer who has had practical experience 
can judge very near what extra food is necessary 
to give his cows to keep them well filled, but he 
cannot always decide correctly what particular food 
it is best to give; animals differ so much that what 
may be best for one is not always best for another. 
One cow may require food that will produce prin- 
cipally flesh, while another may require that which 
will produce less flesh and more milk. The intel- 
ligent, successful farmer will carefully consider the 
particular wants of each cow, and will give her as 
near as possible the food that is best adapted to 
supply her wants. —A.xchange. 


THE Turnip Crop.—Those who keep sheep will 
not fail to sow a field with English turnips. It is 
the custom of some to sow turnips in the cornfield 
about the first of August. Sometimes good crops 
are thus obtained, but there is more certainty of 
getting a good crop by sowing land from which 
early potatoes have been dug. When the land is 
cleared by the middle of August, there is ample 
time to get a good crop of flat turnips. Before 
the seed is sown, the land should be well har- 
rowed, and if one or two hundred pounds of 
superphosphate be spread on each acre, it will as- 
sist the crop very much. When the land is made 
level and smoth, sow the turnips in drills far enough 
apart to ensure good sized turnips; run the {wheel 


hoe between the rows a few times, and, if the land 
is of fair quality, a large crop of turnips may be ex- 
pected. A small feed of turnips each day during 
the winter is very beneficial to cattle as well as 
sheep, and, as they can be grown ata trifling cost, 
farmers should not neglect to sow a field of turnips 
every year, and they should not let other business 
crowd them so as to delay sowing the seed at the 
proper time.—Mass. Ploughman. 


Buppinc TREES.—August is the month to bud 
fruit trees. This is a process so simple that every 
one who has even,a small garden should learn to 
bud his own trees. It is better to bud than to 
graft small trees. If the bud should fail to live it 
does not injure the tree so much as it does when a 
graft fails to live. The bud heals better than a 
graft, leaving the tree in a condition less liable to 
decay; and a bud sends upa better shaped stem 
than a graft. On large trees budding is not as 
desirable. It is much more labor to change a tree 
by grafting, and when changed it is more difficult 
to prevent shoots growing from the original stock. 
Mass. Ploughman. 


WEEDs.—While a very large majority of farmers 
destroy June weeds, when July weeds come many 
farmers only partially destroy them. and August 
weeds are permitted to grow unmolested by most 
of farmers, except among fall crops, like turnips 
and cabbage. So few attempt to destroy August 
weeds among the earlier crops, that not a half 
dozen will be seen at it in a day’s ride through a 
farming district. This should no be so, for the 


destruction of weeds in August pays as well as any 


operation performed on the farm. It is true, their 
destruction so late in the season will not very 
much increase the early crops; but it will rid the 
land of weed seeds, and thus save a great amount 
of labor next year. It is said, with much truth, 
that ‘‘one year’s seeding makes seven years’ weed- 
ing.’? We often hear intelligent farmers say it is 
impossible to kill weeds in August in a wet season, 
even though the land be hoed twice a week. This 
is true if the weeds have been permitted to get 
large and are not removed from the field. We 
have, for many years, made it a practice to carry 
all weeds of much size from the field after the first 
of July. In this way, if the work be continued 
through the growing season, most of the weeds 
will be destroyed. When the weeds on a farm are 
once destroyed the work of cultivation is very 
much reduced. The only weeds that cannot be 
easily conquered are sorrel and purslane. Onrich, 
well pulverized land the sorrel may be conquered 
in a few years, but purslane will try the patience 
of a very persevering man; it is so prolific of seed 
and requires so very short time to mature its seed, 
that it is only by constant watchfulness and dili- 
gent labor until the growing season is ovér that it 
can be prevented from ripening its seed. This is 
a weed that must be destroyed when very small, 
or it must be carried from the field to prevent it 
from growing ; the same is true of sorrel. Either 
of these weeds left on the surface of the soil, even 
in a dry time, unless frequently disturbed, will 
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send out numerous roots from the branches while 
the old roots are getting the full benefit of the hot 
sun. Farmers should keep up the battle with the 
weeds in the garden to the end of the growing sea- 
son, and thus keep the land free from weed seeds, 
that all future cultivation shall be comparatively 
easy.—Mass. Ploughman. 
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WE HAVE RECEIVED from George Milne, of Dub- 
lin, Ireland, a pamphlet* containing ‘‘ A Concise 
‘Review of the Position of London and Dublin 
Yearly Meetings, with Practical Suggestions for 
. Action in the Present Crisis.” 

The narrative given in this publication is, in al- 
most all particulars, correct. Where we would differ, 
on minor points, is only as to some occurrences in 
one of the Yearly Meetings in this country. What 


is quite obvious is, that mere ‘echnicalities cannot. 


be safely made the exclusive basis of judgment con- 
cerning the soundness, and fitness for recognition, 
of a religious body claiming to be a part of the 
Society of Friends. 

There is something very saddening in the ac- 
count presented in this pamphlet, of differences, 
separations and discussions, where, instead, we 
should look for all the members working together 
‘*for the edification of the body.” We are un- 
willing, so long as it seems avoidable, to enter here 
into the merits of the special questions which are 
considered, seriously and with an evident endeavor 
after fairness and truth, by George Milne. The 
important practical conclusions arrived at in his 
study of the subject are set forth in the following 
paragraphs : 


‘The objection to corresponding with two 
bodies, bearing the name of Friends, in the same 
locality, arises from the practice of associating cor- 
respondence with title to membership. To reject 
an Epistle is, in the words of John Hodgkin, to 
‘ practically disown’ the body sending it, and to 
accept an Epistle is to accord a// the privileges of 
membership to the body from which it emanates. 
So it is felt that to receive Epistles from two bodies 
in the same place, would be to accord membership 
to two bodies disowning each other. From this 
difficulty Yearly Meetings have sought to escape by 
a full acknowledgment of one body and disown- 
ment of the other ; but, as observed in the}London 
Friend, this course has ‘tended to extend separa- 
tion from one Yearly Meeting to another.’ All 


this rests on an anomaly in the existing constitu. 





*For sale by F, A. Sniffen, 1316 Filbert street. 


tional relations of Yearly Meetings. 
that, Dublin Y. M. excepted, each Yearly Meeting 





It is admitted 


is entirely independent of every other. Whatever 
measures a Yearly Meeting may pass, however im- 
proper they may be (and we have seen to what 
lengths some meetings have gone), no other Y. M. 
has power to alter them. Yet membership in one 
Yearly Meeting gives full title to membership in 
others. Hence the necessity of examining into the 
causes of separations, when they occur, and of not 
deciding upon technical grounds. On the other 
hand, separations may occur, in which both parties 
may be more or less in the wrong. Others may 
arise from local causes which render it impossible 
for the two sections to work together, but which 
may not affect bodies at a distance to the same ex- 
tent. Moreover, the object of the discipline being 
the restoration of the offender, is there no claim 
upon Christian love and duty, not to withdraw 
hastily even from an erring body? 

Having regard to all these considerations, it ap- 
pears to me that the adoption of the following pro- 
visions by London Y. M. would relieve both pres- 
ent and future difficulty. These provisions to 
apply to all bodies in America, bearing the name 
of Friends, and recognising the Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whether such be at present in 
correspondence with London Y. M. or not. 


1. That upon receipt of certificates of removal 
or of membership, issued on behalf of members of 
American Yearly Meetings, it shall be discretionary 
with Monthly Meetings to receive such persons as 
its members, and nol obligatory. That such per- 
sons shall first be visited by a Committee appointed 
by the Monthly Meeting, and, upon receiving their 
report, the Monthly Meeting shall proceed as in the 
case of a person applying for membership on the 
ground of convincement. So long as birthright 
membership is recognised by London Y. M., the 
reception of parents shall entitle their children to 
membership, if such children were previously mem- 
bers. 

2. That instead of certificates of removal, certi- 
ficates of membership—addressed ‘‘To those to 
whom these may come,’’ and not any Monthly or 
other Meeting by name—be in future issued on be- 
half of members of London Y. M. removing to 
America. That such certificates be given to the 
members removing, to be by them sent into the 
Monthly Meeting with which they wish to unite. 
That upon receipt of information, either from the 
parties themselves or from the Meetings receiving 
them, that they have become members of such 
meetings, a recordto that effect be made in the Cer- 
tificate Book; upon which they shall cease to be mem- 
bers of the meeting from which they have removed. 

3. That the Meeting for Sufferings be directed to 
forward to similar bodies, representing other Yearly 
Meetings with which London Y. M. does not at 
present correspond, the names of its Correspon- 
dents, and to encourage them to forward to it the 
names of their Correspondents, in order that certi- 
cates and other documents may be known to be 
duly authenticated. 
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4. That all Epistles addressed to London Y. M. 
shall be read in the Yearly Meeting, any Minate 
heretofore made notwithstanding ; such Epistles, 
however, to be first examined by the Meeting for 
Sufferings or other Committee appointed for the 
purpose. Should the Committee find unsuitable 
matter in any Epistle, they shall report it to the 
Yearly Meeting, which shall then decide for itself 
what course to take. Such Committee, however, 
to be guarded against taking exception from party 
bias. 

5. That it shall be optional with London Y. M. 
to write to any body bearing the name of Friends, 
and to answer or not any Epistle addressed to itself. 
That, in deciding, it seek to be guided by true re- 
ligious concern, and not by party considerations. 

6. That the Certificates of all ministers from 
abroad be examined by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
or other body appointed by the Yearly Meeting, 
who are to be encouraged to seek Divine wisdom to 
enable them to judge and advise in each case, apart 
from the influence of prepossession. 

Provisions for details, consequent on the fore- 
going, would have to be framed; but the above 
will furnish a sufficiently definite outline. 

Such provisions would enable London Yearly 
Meeting, without committal or embarrassment, to 
maintain a Christian intercourse with all bodies 
bearing the name of Friends and owning our 
Lord’s Divinity, and would tend to check the 
spread of separation from following as the result of 
division in any Yearly Meeting.”’ 


ES 


SIMILAR QUESTIONS must probably occur (if they 
have not already been presented) in regard to the 
mutual relations of the different Yearly Meetings 
in this country. Attention may be called especi- 
ally to the suggestion contained in this sentence in 
George Milne’s pamphlet: ‘‘ Separations may oc- 
cur, in which both parties may be more or less in 
the wrong.” It does not seem to us too harsh an 
opinion, that this has been true in the case of at 
least one recent separation, the ultimate results of 
which are not yet fully determined. 

Is it not then important for Friends now to give 
careful thought to the whole subject of correspond. 
ence; so asto judge whether something like the 
limitations or modifications proposed by George 
Milne for London Yearly Meeting may not be ex- 
pedient, if not necessary, for a// our Yearly 
Meetings ? ~ 

Fraternal salutations, and interchange of thought 
and feeling, between Christian bodies, even when 
not belonging to the same denomination, have been 
found acceptable, encouraging, and, it may be be- 
lieved, at times beneficial. Much more so must be 
such communications between those who are, ina 
nearer sense, of the same household; with ‘ one 
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Lord, one faith, and one baptism,” as members 
and branches of the religious Society of Friends. 
That a loss has been experienced by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting through the protracted absence of 
such correspondence, is the conviction of many of 
its members. But the invariable attachment of 
official recognition, and of decision between con- 
flicting claims, to the exchange of epistles between 
Yearly Meetings, is not in itself necessary; and 
this miy well, under existing circumstances, be- 
come a subject for renewed careful consideration. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION needs to be urgent- 
ly and constantly pressed upon our national legisla- 
tive bodies. We are indebted to Isaac T. Gibson 
tor a copy of a letter (printed on another page) 
from James A. Wilson, U. S. Senator from Iowa, 
which gives promise, with his ability and energy, 
of serviceable agitation of this subject during the 
next session of Congress. 

GENERAL GorDON’s monument, in England, is 
to be an Educational Home for Boys. This was 
suggested by the remembrance of his warm interest 
in charitable work of the kind represented by such an 
institution. Does any one suppose that if General 
Grant’s wish had been ascertained, he would have 
looked forward with satisfaction to the expenditure 
of one, two or three hundred thousand dollars 
upon piles of stone erected and dedicated to his 
memory? An Orphan Asylum, or an Indian 
Training School, in Washington, or somewhere 
in the South, say at Appomatox, would be 
much more in keeping, asa memorial, with the 
simplicity ot his ways of thought and feeling. But 
why is any visible monument needed for such a 
man? Is not his name inwrought into the very his- 
tory of our land and age? 


DIED. 


HUNTINGTON.—At the residence of his daughter, 
Lydia H. Sisson, in Buffalo, N. Y.. Sixth month 3d, 
1885, Moses Huntington, aged 87 years; a member 
of Collins Monthly Meeting. 

His life was one of earnest solicitude for the welfare 
of the Society. He was for many years a minister, 
and although his testimony was usually brief, it carried 
the conviction that the bread that was broken was 
blessed ‘by the Master. He had a great anxiety that 
the ministry should be kept pure, and was very 
cautious for fear he should go in his own strength 
before the light. He felt that the principles of ancient 
Friends were a sacred heritage that came to us 
through sacrifice and suffering. Yet he always ex- 
pressed great charity for those whose views differed 
from his and said, what might not seem right for him 
might be right for others, that all true Christianity 
centred in love in the end; and that his prayers were 
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phetic gift had been conferred on Elisha. Bowed 
themselves to the ground. See Gen. xliii. 26. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The Lord, who divided Jordan for the host of 
Israel, will do as much for even but one or two of 
his faithful servants. 

2. He makes a way where there is no way. 

3. An earnest, persistent seeking for a ‘‘ double 
portion ”’ of the Holy Spirit is never disappointed. 

4. Are the mantles of the Lord’s faithful ser- 
vants, who are called to their heavenly homes, as 
eagerly caught up by us as by Elisha? 

5. May we not reverently say, Where is the Lord 
God of George Fox? of John Woolman? of Stephen 
Grellet ? 


- e+ 


Women’s Foreign Mission Association of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 


The Executive Board of W. F. M. A. of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting held its regular Quarterly Meeting, 
Seventh mo. 28th, in Richmond, Ind. The attendance 
was not full, yet twelve of our thirteen Quarterly Meet- 
ings were heard from, either through those present or 
by written reports sent up to the meeting, 

As far as appeared from the reports, some of them 
only partial, the number of local societies is nearly 
the same as was reported at our last Yearly Meeting, 
about forty. Nearly all of these meet monthly, the 
exercises at their meetings being such as to awaken 
interest and extend information concerning foreign 
mission work. To the same end public meetings have 
been held in six or seven of the Quarterly Meetings— 
in some of them they are held every month—at which 
the attendance and interest and the collections have 
been increasingly satisfactory. Many of the Societies 
are working on quilts and other useful articles to fur- 
nish the Girls’ Boarding School, the building tor which 
is now being erected. 

While the enlargement of this work among us is not 
as rapid as we could desire, the Board is encouraged, 
by frequent evidences of earnestness and deepening 
interest on the part of some, to believe that the cause 
of foreign missions is taking fast hold of not a few 
minds, and gaining a place in the hearts and con- 
science of the women of our Yearly Meeting. 

Our Association has, this year, continued to support 
one teacher in the girls’ school at Matamoros, and has 
made other appropriations, mostly for the benefit of this 
school, amounting to $350 besides. On considering 
what especial work in. addition to the support of a 
teacher might properly be taken up. the Board has 
decided, with the concurrence of the Yearly Meeting's 
Committee on Foreign Missions, to undertake the 
support of the matron for tre Girls’ Boarding School, 
when it shall be opened, The matron has not yet been 
employed. If any one who reads this feels called to 
missionary work of this kind, she is invited to corres- 
pond with Mahalah Jay, of Richmond, Ind., the chair- 
man of the committee to select a matron. 

The girls’ school at Matamoros, now in vacation, 
has closed a very successful year Its large enroll- 
ment of near one hundred and fifty pupils was prop- 
erly graded and taught by the Principal, Julia L 
Ballinger, and three assistant teachers. A capable 
native teacher of Spanish grammar, secured for the 
boys’ school near the close of the year, gave assist- 
ance in that department of the girls’ school also, after 
his employment at the mission. For this school, now 
composed of only day-scholars, there seems need of a 
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boarding department to which girls from the other 
mission stations, as well'as elsewhere, can come for a 
more advanced course than their home schools afford, 
where the influence and culture of a Christian home 
may be added to the training of the school and the 
religious instruction of the mission, in fitting them for 
teachers or for other responsible positions in life. 

The Board feel confident that their choice of work, 
to assist farther to carry on this school, will be ap- 
proved by the members of the Association generally, 
and appeal is here made to them for continued sup- 
port and increased effort to obtain members for their 
Societies, to enlist friends, and secure donations for our 
increasing work. The appropriations of the Board all 
applied to the Mexican Mission, with the exception, of 
less than ten dollars needed incidental expenses, have 
exceeded by a little the receipts, thus far, into the trea- 
sury this year, so that the surplus of last Yearly Meet- 
ing is being drawn upon. A few of the Societies have 
not, it is understood, forwarded all their collections to 
the treasury. 

Remittances may continue to be sent to Mahalah 
Jay till the return of the Treasurer, Sarah H. Morgan, 
to Richmond in Ninth mo, M. J., Ed. Sec. 

Richmond, Ind., Eighth mo. 7th, 1885. 
Bible-School:Conference of Contentnea Quar- 
terly Meeting--heid at Nahunta, Wayne Co., 

N.C. 


Sixth-day Morning, Seventh mo. 24th, 1835.—Jesse 
H. Moore, Principal of Nahunta Academy, acted as 
President, and Mary A. Cox, Secretary. The exercises 
were opened by the Chairman reading Deut. xi. 1o—27, 
followed by prayer. The address of welcome was de- 
livered by B. F. Boen, and W. T. Cox responded in 
behalf of the Conference. 

The need of discussion was presented in an address 
by the Chairman. Six Bible-schools reported, Aver- 
age attendance since last Conference, 223. John R. 
Overman opened a discussion on several subjects, viz. : 

The necessity of teachers being well prepared, The 
importance of punctuality. Singing, a means of enter- 
tainment. A circulating, library a means to awaken 
interest. These subjects were briefly discussed by 
members of the Conference. 

John Kennedy, Levi Pearson and W. H. Edgerton 
were appointed to examine the record books placed 
before the Conference by the publishers, and consider 
some method to secure an accurate report of the 
schools. 

Wm. L. Pearson, J. R. Overman, M. B. ‘Cox, Sallie 
Worth and Jesse H. Moore were appointed to consider 
some plan for Bible-school work at New Hope, 
Bethesda and Worth’s school, 

Question Box was then drawn by W. T. Cox. 

Evening Session —A normal class was conducted 
by Alpheus L. Mendenhall, of Bush Hill. 

‘‘The Literature of the Bible,” a paper, was then 
presented by Richard L. Hollowell. To thoroughly 
understand the Bible we should acquaint ourselves 
with the geographical condition of the Bible lands, and 
the circumstances under which the Bible was written. 
We must also study it as a literary product. The 
Bible is a library of books, represefting at least thirty- 
six different authors. It was written in the Hebrew 
and Greek languages during a period of about sixteen 
centuries. The Bible contains the history of at least 
twenty-five centuries. There are five natural divisions 
in this inspired volume, viz.: Historical, prophetical, 
biographical, poetical and doctrinal. These divisions 
were elaborately described, 

The committee to bring forward names for new 
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officers reported as follows: Jesse H. Moore, President ; 
Mary H. Cox, Vice President; John R. Overman, 
Secretary ; Mary C. Massey, Treasurer. Jesse H. Moore 
desiring to be released, on motion, R. L. Hollowell 
was appointed in his place. With this change, the re- 
port of the committee was accepted. 

Seventh-day, 25th, § o'clock, P. M.—The audience 
was highly entertained by a lecture, ‘‘ The Land of the 
Bible,” by William L, Pearson. Having recently 
visited Palestine, he was prepared to give an accurate 
and interesting description of that country. He had 
specimens to exhibit from Jerusalem, the Jordan River, 
the Dead Sea, the Sea of Galilee, the Temple, Caper- 
naum, Cyprus, and other places. 

The committee appointed to prepare resolutions for 
the adoption of this Conference, submitted the fol- 
lowing : 

Ist. Resolved, That this Conference regard the Bible- 
school work as one of a truly missionary character ; 
and we therefore encourage all who are engaged in 
our schools to persevere therein with an earnest mis- 
sinary spirit, and with a view to leading their pupils to 
Christ. 

2d. That the teaching of temperance should receive 
due attention in all our Bible-schools, as to its present 
progress and to its permanent results, 

3d. That among the qualifications of a teacher in 
the Bible-school, a true Christian character, with true 
enthusiasm for the work, and a desire for the conver- 
sion of those taught, is the most essential ; and second 
to this is a thorough earnestness in acquiring scriptural 
truth and imparting the same to others. 

4th. That we heartily recommend teachers’ meetings 
to teachers within the limits of this Conference 
wherever they are practicable. 

5th. That the Conference as assembled tender their 
thanks to Friends and others of this neighborhood for 
the hospitality showf us during this Conference. 

6th, That the Secretary prepare a brief account of 
the proceedings of the Conference, and request their 
publication in the papers of Goldsborough, Friends’ 
Review and Christian Worker. 

First day, 26th, 9.55 A M.—Model Session of 
Bible-school. Superintendent, Alpheus L. Menden- 
hall; Teachers, John R. Overman, Richard L. Hol- 
lowell, David G. Davis, Mary A. Cox and Sallie 
Worth. 

The success of the Model Session was highly grati- 
fying, and the crowded house of spectators expressed 
themselves as greatly pleased and benefited. 

11 A. M.—Regular meeting for worship. 

Afternoon Session, 2.15 P. M.—* Machine Work in 
the Bible-school,” a paper, was presented in a clear 
and lively manner, by Alpheus Mendenhall. 

The subject of “Giving” was next presented in a 
paper by S. Louisa Bridgers. 

Sallie Worth and others spoke briefly upon the sub- 
ject of Temperance. 

The Conference then adjourned to meet at Wood- 
land six months hence, and the large company soon 
dispersed, cheered by the feeling that the occasion had 
been both pleasant and profitable. 

Mary A. Cox, Secretary. 

IN THE early part of each of the five historical 
books of the New Testament, Christian baptism is 
specially defined, and the definition is in clear con- 
trast in each case with the water baptism of John, 
as differing from it in its administrator, its method 
and its effect. Its symbol also is not water, but 
fire, as denoting an inward as well as an outward 
cleansing. In three places this definition is given 





by John (Matt. iii. 11, 12; Mark i. 7,8; Luke 
iii. 16, 17), once by God to John (John i. 33, 34), 
and, finally, Christ Jesus Himself gives it, and thus 
settles what might otherwise have been ‘uncertain, 
as His definition will bind His followers (Acts i. 4, 
5; see also Acts ii. 33; xi. 16, 17).—Dr. &. HH. 
Thomas, in Interchange. 
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Littce Facts, Minn., Eighth mo. 15th, 1885. 
EDITOR OF FRIENDS’ REVIEW—I wish to inform 
the readers of your excellent paper that I am now 
holding meetings in the interest of Temperance and 
Prohibition on the Northern Pacific Railroad, on my 
way over the mountains, and propose to spend the 
fall and winter months laboring in Washington Terri- 
tory, Oregon and California; and with Divine assist- 
ance, shall do everything in my power to secure the 
triumph of Prohibition throughout our country as a 
blessed heritage to leave to our children and children’s 
children forever. Pray for me and for all the workers 
in the cause, that the Lord may inspire us for the ser- 
vice guide us in His counsel, and give us the victory. 

Thy brother in Christ, Davip TATUM. 





WILMINGTON COLLEGE, OHIO, 


Report of the Board of Managers of Wilmington Col- 
lege for the School Year ending Sixth mo, 26, 1885. 


No year has ever passed over Wilmington College 
with more satisfactory results to both teachers and 
pupils than the one that has just closed. Students 
have worked with great regularity and unusual zeal, 
and there is much to encourage the friends of the in- 
stitution, The financial interests, it is true, are not so 
encouraging as in more prosperous years, but we be- 
lieve we have not suffered more from the financial 
pressure of the period than other institutions similarly 
situated. Ninety nine students have been enrolled 
within the year. Two students completed the College 
course of study, and ten the preparative course. The 
religious interest for the year has been particularly 
marked ; quite a number of students have given evi- 
dence of a genuine change of heart, and as a result, 
the weekly prayer meetings have been unusually in- 
teresting and well attenled We regret to lose the 
services of Prof. R H. Hartley, who has accepted a 
call to a different field of labor, but trust to have his 
place well filled by his successor, Prof. Isaac Cox, of 
Iowa. In looking over the events of the year, we feel 
that God has still prospered our work in a remarkable 
degree, and that there is much gratitude due to Him 
for His special blessings, We bespeak the continued 
favor of the friends of education, and commend to the 
Quarterly Meeting the parting words of Prof. Hartley, 
‘*You can afford to lose houses and lands, but not one 
iota of the College influence in favor of Christian edu- 
cation,” Dayton H. TOWNSEND, Pres. 

RUTH MILLs, Secretary. 





Senate CHAMBER, WASHINGTON, Feb. 2oth, 1885, 


Isaac T. Gibson, Salem, Jowa—Your letter of the 
16th inst. enclosing petition to Congress on behalf of 
the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, and re- 
lating to the subject of International Arbitration for 
the prevention of war, and opposing manufacture of 
guns and munitions of war, is at hand, 

I presented this petition to the Senate this morning 
and had it referred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
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lations, of which I am a member, and where the bill 
relating to arbitration is pending. 

It is not probable that final action will be had on said 
bill during the present session of Congress, The sub- 
ject is one of great interest and to which I have given 
some attention and intend to give more during the 
coming vacation, with a view to its definite considera- 
tion and elaboration at the first session of the next 
Congress. 

I am in hearty accord with the purpose to establish 
inter-national arbitration as a means of avoiding wars 
between nations, 


Yours truly, JAMES F. WILSON. 


Extract from Third Report of the Baltimore 
Auxiliary of the McAII Mission in France. 


It seems a strange thing indeed that we should 
have found a post on one of the richest,’ proudest 
and most densely thronged highways, not only of 
Paris, but of all the world. Yet, there we are on 
that gay, giddy, godless Boulevard, the ‘* Bonne 
Nouvelle’? (Good News), significant name, along 
which sweeps, day and night, the hurrying tide of 
thoughtless, prayerless, unbelieving, scoffing, mock- 
ing Parisian life. 

How came we there? You may well ask, for to 
carry the gospel of the meek and lowly Jesus, and 
offer it to the passer-by on this worldly highway, 
does indeed seem a madness: Well, we did not 


choose it, and we dared not refuse it, and now we 
believe that God has certainly led us there. When 
we assumed the support of one of the McAll sta- 
tions, though we asked for a central position, yet 


we supposed that our message would be to the poor 
and lowly, as is the case with nearly all these mis- 
sions. We had no ambition to plant our banner 
on this stately boulevard, but somehow we seemed 
hedged up to this special locality. * * * We 
have reason to know that never since these boule- 
vards were opened has there been a place conse- 
crated to the preaching of the gospel of Christ 
until now. Baltimore is the first to plant a light- 
house amidst the spiritual darkness of this crowded 
thoroughfare. Again Mr. McAIl writes us: ‘* The 
situation is admirable; the very centre of Parisian 
gayety and bustle, causing us to have a constant 
inflow of new persons, especially we// to-do young 
men. The meetings have been well attended all 
through the past summer, even during the time of 
excessive heat.” This hall was onened on April 
23d, 1884, and it is estimated that not less than 
60,000 hearers have attended the afternoon and 
evening meetings held there up to this time. * * 
Every day is a Sabbath ; no day passes but in this 
little hall is proclaimed the unsearchable riches of 
God’s love in Jesus Christ our Lord. One of the 
most interesting features of the work is the large 
Bible Class which meets weekly for the study of 
the Scriptures. Some one writes us: ‘* What re- 
joices me more than anything else is, that here we 
teach men and so many young men; more than in 
any other station.” This Bible Class now numbers 
150 members. ‘‘ Their embarrassment, when first 
they had the books in their hand, was at once 
painful and amusing. They did not know what 
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New Testament meant, nor where to find the pas- 
sage. We had to give them the Aage, for they were 
lost otherwise in their searches. I gave them the 
choice of two things, either to study the life of 
Christ throughout the gospel, or some of the 
prophecies concerning Him in the Old Testament. 
They chose the latter, and we have ever since been 
engaged in the blessed story.” x 

It must be constantly remembered that this is 
purely mission work, and cannot be self support- 
ing. It is the offer of the Gospel to the French 
people without money and without price. 


HEALTH. 


Dr. Kocn's THEoRY oF CHOLERA.—Dr. Koch 
was despatched to India by the German Govern- 
ment in 1883, and after a brief investigation pro- 
claimed that he had fathomed the mystery which 
had for years baffled patient and indefatigible 
investigators. His conclusions may be thus sum- 
marily stated: A bacillus was invariably found in 
the intestines of cholera patients, which proved to 
be the producer of the cholera virus, capable fer 
se of initiating the malady when introduced into a 
fresh individual, and as this organism thrives and 
propagates in water, therefore water thus contaml- 
nated would set up the disease in anybody drinking 
it. Such was the main cause of epidemics. The 
bacillus was also communicated directly, as when 
derived from fresh evacuations it constituted the 
contagium vivum. 

Dr. Koch's discovery was received with sceptic- 
ism by English savants. Sir Joseph Fayrer and 
Professor Ray Lankester immediately protested 
against it, and the Indian Government were so 
impressed by the dangers attending its general ac- 
ceptan ce that, on their own account, they commis- 
sioned Dr. E. Klein and Dr. Heneage Gibbes to 
open an inquiry. The report of these gentlemen 
in April last was such as to completely confute Dr. 
Koch's assertions. 

Direct contagion, they pointed out, ‘‘ does not 
exist at all, or is of the greatest rarity’—persons 
attendant on cholera patients being particularly 
exempt from the disease, adopting the ' conclusions 
of Von Pettenkofer, that as between the introduc- 
tion of cholera virus into a new locality and the 
outbreak of the disease in an epidemic form there 
is always a considerable lapse of time, during which 
the virus passes through a stage of development in 
the soil, which soil must be of a defined character, 
before it can produce disease, therefore the bacil- 
lus could not, without going through some such 
process, constitute the actual materies morbt. A 
thousand: instances might be adduced to prove this. 
One remark, however, will suffice. It is the uni- 
versal practice in India to remove into camp troops 
among whom cholera has appeared, with the invar- 
iable consequence that the spread of the disease is 
prevented. Did its propagation depend on the 
propagation of the bacillus, it is obvious this 
measure would have no effect. Another argument 
to be urged against Dr. Koch is that, because the 
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comma-bacillus, according to him, cannot exist in 
acid media, therefore, the conditions under which 
it could pass into the small intestine, the ileum 
being its true breeding ground, are not those of 
intestinal disturbance which precedes cholera ; 
indeed, the only chance it would have of running 
the gauntlet of the stomach would be early in the 
morning before the absorption of food had excited 
the flow of gastric juices. Such are Messrs. Klein 
and Gibbes’ a prioré arguments against Dr. Koch's 
discovery. 

Dr. Koch has further failed to establish both the 
specific nature of the comma-bacillus and its rela- 
tion with cholera. Without doubt comma-shaped 
bacilli exist under other than choleraic conditions ; 
while in certain cases of an acute nature they do 
not reside in the intestinal tissues in sufficient num- 
bers to set up the chemical ferment which is, as Dr. 
Koch states, the direct poison. Again, Dr. Koch's 
observations on the habits of the comma-bacillus 
are incorrect and misleading. But the most con- 
vincing argument-against him is the fact that in no 
single instance has cholera ever been transmitted 
to animals by inoculation with the bacillus, which 
nevertheless is propagated in the intestines of the 
animal subjected to the operation. With regard 
to the lower animals, mice, rabbits and guinea pigs, 
Dr. Koch is constrained to admit that they are not 
susceptible to cholera; but he claims, notwith- 
standing, to have established the fact that cholera 
is transmissible to animals, because certain animals 
of a higher order died after being infected with the 
bacillus. These operations are discussed at length 
by Messrs. Klein and Gibbes, who prove that there 
is no evidence to show that the animals in question 
did not die of septic infection or in consequence 
of the operation or that the comma-bacillus is ca- 
pable when injected into the small intestine of 
producing cholera in any animal whatsoever. In 
short, ‘‘the body of a patient suffering from cholera 
contains no organisms of any kind that can be 
associated with the disease.’"—London Saturday 
Review. 


ITEMS. 


By A DECISION of the Supreme Court, Chinese chil- 


dren in California are to be admitted into the public 
schools, 


IN A PAPER read before the New York State Medical 
Society, Dr. F. N. Hammond, of Auburn, said that in 
1840 only 20,000 lbs. of opium were consumed in the 
United States, but in 1880 there were 533,452 lbs. In 
1868 there were about 90,000 habitual opium eaters ; 
now over 500,000, 


THE LATE Maharani ot Surnomove, India, be- 
queathed about $75,000 for the education of female 
physicians, The Lieutenant Governor of Bengal has 
also aided the movement by the endowment of female 
medical scholarships in the Calcutta University. 


THE DESCENDANTS of Rebecca Nourse, who was 
hanged as a witch in Salem, Massachusetts, in 1692 
have erected a monument to her memory. She plead- 
ed to the charge of witchcraft: ‘I am innocent, and 
God will clear my innocency.” This prophetic decla- 
ration is inscribed upon the monument. Her innocence 
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was asserted by forty of her neighbors, whose recorded 
testimony still exists ; yet the popular clamor demand. 
ed her execution. She was acquitted when brought to 
trial, but the fanatical fury of the people drove the 
jury out again and they returned with a verdict of 
guilty, the verdict of acquittal being set aside. The 
poet Whittier furnishes the following lines, which are 
inscribed on her monument : 


O Christian martyr, who for truth could die, 
When all about thee owned the hideous lie, 
The world, redeemed from superstion’s sway, 
Is breathing freer for thy sake to-day. 


Born in England in 1621, Rebecca Nourse had 
passed her seventieth year when she was executed ; 
and it is shocking to think that a verable Christian 
woman, as she is declared to have been, could have 
met such a fate. Her case, with that of other worthy 
people, broke up the delusion. New England was 
among the last places visited by the terrible supersti- 
tion, and in New England it may be said to have re- 
ceived its most effectual check. The execution of 
some twenty persons in the small community of 
Massachusetts produced a sensation of horror greater 
than that caused by the deaths of the thousands who 
had been put to death in Europe. Even in England 
the law against witchcraft remained on the statute 
books until 1736. The memorial and other obser- 
vances concerning tne martyrs to the delusion in 
America have a value in dissipating the error that 
“Salem witchcraft” was a thing peculiar to the his- 
tory of Puritan New England. For centuries in 
Europe it had slain its victims. Among the first indi- 
cations of its dying out of the minds and the supersti- 
tious fears of men was the shock it created in a small 
colony, where men saw each other eye to eye, and 
where the personal knowledge which men and women 
had of their neighbors exposed the cruel absurdity of 
the charge against them 

A RAILWAY FOR THE CONGO.—In the long distance 
of 4000 miles the only important interruptions to the 
free passage are the Stanley and the Lubilash Falls, 
and to obviate all obstacles presented by the river it 
is proposed to construct a railway 147 miles long, of 
which 52 miles will run between Vivi and Isanglia, 
and 95 “between Manyanga and Leopoldville. This 
is the chief work immediately before the Association, 
and the undertaking will be commenced as soon as 
the engineers, who are going out in a couple of 
months, have surveyed the proposed route. The cost 
is estimated at about £3 000 per mile, so that in round 
numbers, allowing for plant, a capital of about halt a 
million sterling will suffice. In the first year after the 
opening Mr. Stanley believes the railway will pay not 
less than 20 per cent. to the shareholders, and, even 
allowing that this may be a sanguine estimate, he has 
no doubt that the Association will be ready to guar- 
antee 5 per cent. on the shares. When the line is 
made it will be the means of opening up a vast re- 
gion, containing, according to the lowest calculations, 
not less than 30,000,000 of inhabitants,—London 
Standard, 


THE NEW SURVEYS OF NIAGARA FALLs have led to 
a revision of Sir Charles Lyell’s estimate that they had 
been thirty-five thousand years in cutting the gorge 
back to the point at which they now fall over the face 
of the cliff. Itappearsthat the Canadian Falls cut 
back 2 feet per annum, while the American Falls, 
with a smaller volume of water, carry on the erosion 
at a rate of less than one foot per annum, Estimating 
from these data ten thousand years seem sufficient to 
account for the erosion, and it is not improbable that 
the wearing away was done more quickly in earlier 
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times than at present. The present rate of erosion is 
definitely known from surveys made in 1842, 1875. | 
and in 1883, but the difficulty is to tell what conditions 
existed thousands of years ago that may have modi- 
fied the rate of erosion.— Duly Paper. 


NEWSPAPERS OF TO-DAY.—From examination of 
the advance pages of the 1885 edition of the Amevi- 
can Newspaper Directory, issued by Geo. P. Rowell 
& Co., of New York, it appears that there are 14,147 
newspapers and periodicals published in the United 
States and Canada; of these the United States have 
12,973. an average of one paper for every 3867 per- 
sons. In 1884 the total number of newspapers was 
less by 823 than at present, and while the gain this 
year is not so marked as in some previous years, it is 
still considerable. Kansas shows the greatest increase, 
the number being 78, while Illinois follows with a gain 
of 77. lt is curious to notice that New York, the 
scene of so much political activity during the-last cam- 
paign, should have only about one-third as maay 
newspapers as the State of Pennsylvania. 

FEW THINGS that have been recently published are 
more suggestive and instructive than certain utter- 
ances of Prince Bismarck in 1877, quoted in Good 
Words for July. His private secretary, Dr. Busch, 
says that the Prince, after declaring that his career had 
brought him but little satisfaction, added : 

“How many have I made unhappy! But for me 
three great wars would never have been fought ; eighty 
thousand men would not have perished; parents, 
brothers, sisters, and widows, would not have been 
bereaved.” 

This, we are told, was no solitary outburst. Of late 
years Bismarck has repeatedly thus expressed himself, 
and no arguments have availed to soothe him. 


~———- ome — 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
THE TWO ELIZABETHS. 


A. D, 1209. 
Amidst Thuringia’s wooded hills she dwelt, 
A high-born princess, servant of the poor, 
Sweetening with gracious words the food she dealt 
To starving throngs at Wartburg’s blazoned door. 


A blinded zealot held her soul in chains, 

Cramped the sweet nature that he could not kill, 
Scarred her fair body with his penance-pains, 

And gauged her conscience by his narrow will. 


God gave her gifts of beauty and of grace, 
With fast and vigil she denied them all ; 
. Unquestioning, with sad, pathetic face, 
She followed meekly at her stern guide's call. 


So drooped and died her home-blown rose of bliss 
In the chill rigor of a discipline 

That turned her fond lips from her children’s kiss, 
And made her joy of motherhood a sin. 


To their sad level by compassion led, 
One with the low and vile herself she made, 
While thankless misery mocked the hand that fed, 
And laughed to scorn her piteous masquerade. 


But still, with patience that outwearied hate, 
She gave her all while yet she had to give; 
And then her empty hands, importunate, 
In prayer she lifted that the poor might live, 


Sore pressed by grief, and wrongs more hard to bear, 
And dwarfed and stifled by a harsh control, 

She kept life fragrant with good deeds and prayer, 
And fresh and pure the white flower of her soul. 


Death found her busy at her task; one word 
Alone she uttered as she paused to die, 

“Silence !"—then listened even as one who heard 
With song and wing the angels drawing nigh! 


Now Fra Angelico’s roses fill her hands, 
And, on Murillo’s canvas, Want and Pain 

Kneel at her feet. Her marble image stands 
Worshipped and crowned in Marburg’s holy fane, 


Yea, wheresoe’er her Church its cross uprears, 
Wide as the world her story still is told; 

In manhood's reverence, woman’s piayers and tears, 
She lives again whose grave is centuries old, 


And still, despite the weakness or the blame 
Of blind submission to the blind, she hath 
A tender place in hearts of every name, 
And more than Rome owns Saint Elizabeth ! 


A. D. 1780. 


Slow ages passed: and lo! another came, 
An English matron, in whose simple faith 
Nor priestly rule nor ritual had claim, 
A plain, uncanonized Elizabeth. 


No sackcloth robe, nor ashenesprinkled hair, 
Nor wasting fast, nor scourge, nor vigil long, 
Marred her calm presence. God had made her fair, 
And she could do His goodly work no wrong. 


Their yoke is easy and their burden light, 
Whose sole confessor is the Christ of God; 

Her quiet trust and faith transcending sight 
Smoothed to her feet the difficult paths she trod. 


And there she walked, as duty bade her go, 
Safe and unsullied as a cloistered nun, 

Shamed with her plainness Fashion's gaudy show, 
And overcame the world she did not shun, 


In Earlham’s bowers, in Plashet’s liberal hall, 
In the great city’s restless crowd and din, 
Her ear was open to the Master's call, 
And knew the summons of His voice within. 


Tender as mother, beautiful as wife, 

Amidst the throngs of prisoned crime she stood, 
In modest raiment faultless as her life, 

The type of England’s worthiest womanhood ! 


To melt the hearts that harshness turned to stone, 
The sweet persuasion of her lips sufficed, 

And guilt, which only hate and fear had known, 
Saw in her own the pitying love of Christ. 


So wheresoe’er the guiding Spirit went 
She followed, finding every prison cell 
It opened for her sacred as a tent 
Pitched by Gennesaret or by Jacob’s well, 


And Pride and Fashion felt her strong appeal, 
And priest and ruler marveled as they saw 
How hand in hand went wisdom with her zeal, 
And woman’s pity kept the bounds of law. 


She rests in God’s peace; but her memory stirs 
The air of earth as with an angel’s wings, 

And warms and moves the hearts of men like hers, 
The sainted daughter of Hungarian kings. 


United now, the Briton and the Hun, 
Each, in her own time, faithful unto death, 
Live sister souls! in name and spirit one, 
Thuringia’s saint and our ‘Elizabeth. 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 25th inst, 

GREAT BRITAIN.—It was confidently declared, from 
different sources, last week, that the British and Rus- 
sian Ministers of Foreign Affairs had reached a defi- 
nite agreement respecting the Afghan frontier question ; 
that a protocol embodying its settlement had been 
drafted and sent to St. Petersburg ; and that signatures 
would probably be exchanged this week. The Herald 
of St. Petersburg said on the 22d that Russia, after a 
topographical survey of the Afghan frontier, had de- 
cided to abandon its claim to the Zulficar Pass. 

A National Conference for the protection of young 
girls was held in St. James’ Hall in London on the 
21st, and resolved to form vigilance societies through- 
out the country, to enforce the existing laws against 
immorality, and to labor for the improvement of all 
legislation on the subject. On the 22d, a great dem- 
onstration was made in Hyde Park, by an immense 
meeting, preceded by a procession, in which temper- 
ance societies, Bands of Hope, members of the Salva- 
tion Army, women and girls in wagons, and Young 
Men’s Christian Associations took part. The proceed- 
ings were orderly, ‘notwithstanding the crowd. Ten 
platforms were improvised in Hyde Park, and a reso- 
lution was simultaneously passed at all, pledging the 
meeting to assist in enforcing the amended Criminal 
act. The Bishop of London issued a stirring pastoral 
to the churches of his diocese, on the protection of 
young girls, 

GERMANY.—The Government has formally notified 
the Powers of Germany's occupation of the Caroline 
Islands, the plea being repeated appeals from German 
traders. The Spanish Cortes, at its last session, ap- 
pointed a special Governor of the Carolines, who 
started for his post before the islands were seized by 
Germany. 

A Congress for codifying and reforming international 
law assembled at Hamburg on the 18th. Judge Pea- 
body, of New York; Sir Travers Twiss, Dr. Wendt, of 
London; Dr. Meyer, of Bremen, and Dr, Wolfson, 
of Hamburg, were chosen Vice Presidents, The Con- 
gress adopted a resolution declaring illegal the inser- 
tion of a clause in a bill of lading intended to avoid 
the ship-owner’s responsibility for’sea-worthiness or the 
negligence of employees. 

The International Telegraph Conference has almost 
unanimously approved a proposal embodying a modi- 
fication of the rejected proposition of Bismarck re- 
specting international rates on telegrams, The latter 
called for a uniform rate of four or five’ cents a word 
between points in Europe. The proposition approved 
is for a uniform tariff on telegrams between terminal 
points which are in Europe, and on telegrams in transit 
through Europe to and from points outside, but at 
higher rates than those advocated by Bismarck, The 
efforts of Germany to have the cable tariffs to and 
from countries outside of Europe, especially India, 
China and Australia, materially reduced from the 
present rates, are thought likely to succeed. 

The restrictions on the importation of swine from 
Austria and Russia have been removed. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—The Russian Emperor and 
Empress, with some of their family, arrived at Krem- 
sier on the 25th, and were met by the Emperor and 
Empress of Austria, 

SPAIN.—Considerable excitement is shown on ac- 
count of the annexation by Germany of the Caroline 
Islands, and popular antiGerman demonstrations 
have taken place in Madrid and in all the provinces. 
A Cabinet council was held on the 24th to consider 
the subject. It was officially announced that the re- 





ply of Germany to the first Spanish protest proposed an 
amicable discussion of the questions at issue. Spain 
then sent fresh energetic protests against Germany's 
action, to which the latter replied, declaring that its 
action had been‘animated by friendly motives, and that 
Germany considered the affair unworthy of interrupt- 
ing ancient amity between the two nations; and ex. 
plaining that seeing no evidence of Spanish domina- 
tion in the Carolines, Germany had thought the 
islands virtually abandoned, 

The North German Gazette of Berlin says that in 
1875, England and Germany simultaneously sent 
notes resisting the Spanish claims to the Caroline 
Islands, and that Spain made no objection for ten years 
after. Both notes asserted that no Spanish official 
existed in the islands, and that Spain did not exercise 
any actual dominion there. : 

“ ITALy.—Meetings of Republicans to protest against 
the colonial policy of the present Government were 
held in several places on the 24th, In Milan, one of 
the principal speakers, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, condemned the occupation of Massowah, 
Egypt, by Italy; and the meeting passed resolutions 
demanding the recall of the Italian army from Egypt. 

CHOLERA.—In Spain, the disease is abating at some 
points and increasing at others, the total for the whole 
country not varying greatly. On the 25th, the whole 
number of new cases in all Spain was 4701, and of 
deaths 1433. The total number of deaths to that time 
was 72,347, out of a total of 187,565 cases. The con. 
dition of Granada is still deplorable, persons being 
often attacked in the streets, and dying there with- 
out attention. At Marseilles the disease 1s increasing, 
and in some cases assuming a new form with which 
the doctors cannot cope. It has also appeared at Tou- 
lon and some other places, In the Canary Islands, a 
panic prevails, and the people will not permit any 
persons from Spain to land, Even the new Governor, 
although an exception was made in his favor, was re- 
ceived with riotous demonstrations and the throwing 
of stones. The local authorities have resigned, and 
many people have fled to the interior. 

Domestic.—A “cold wave” passed over some of 
the northern part of the country, eastward from the 
Rocky Mountains, in the early part of this week. The 
Signal Service office at St. Paul, Minnesota, reported 
a killing frost on the 23d, 24th and 25th over the 
greater portion of the British Northwest Territory, ex- 
tending southward into Northern Minnesota. At St. 
Vincent the temperature fell to 27° just before sunrise 
on the 23d. The lowest temperature reported on the 
24th was 25° at Minedoca, Northwest Territory. At 
Philadelphia, after several days of oppressive sultri- 
ness, heavy rains on the 25th were accompanied by a 
sudden change of temperature, the thermometer at the 
Signal Service station falling from 87.8° at 11.30 A.M. 
to 64° at 3 P. M., 61° at 7 P, M. and 60° at 10 P, M. 

The General. Superintendent of the Life Saving 
Service has directed the Superintendents of the several 
districts on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts to open and 
man all their stations on the 1st of Ninth month, 

On the 17th inst. an explosion occurred onthe steam- 
boat Samuel L. Felton of Philadelphia, just after its 
starting for Wilmington, Del., the locality being in the 
front part of the boat, outside of the boiler. The ex- 
plosive is supposed to have been dynamite or nitro- 
glycerine, but investigation has not yet disclosed how, 
by whom or for what purpose it was placed there. 
The head of the boiler was indented but not broken, 
and the upper part of the boat much shattered, About 
150 passengers were on board, but only about ten were 
injured, one of whom has since died. The others are 
expected to recover. 
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